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judged by the Binet test it is wise to give a performance test. If
his M.A. shows a pronounced rise in the latter, probably the
verbal test did not measure his ability accurately.

Army Alpha and Beta

The year after Terman's Stanford-Binet test appeared the
United States entered World War I. A critical need arose to sift
out from the thousands of draftees those mentally unfit and, at
the other extreme, to discover men best qualified for officer
training. At once the American Psychological Association ap-
pointed a committee of experts to draw up a test that could be
taken by many persons simultaneously. Professor ROBERT M.
YERKES of Yale was named chairman; members wTere Lewis M.
Terman, Arthur S. Otis, Henry H. Goddard, Frederic L. Wells,
Walter V. Bingham, Guy M. Whipple, and T. H. Haines.

In framing the new group test the committee made every
effort to reach innate ability, keeping the test (so far as possible)
independent of education or other training. Two tests resulted,
Army Alpha for literates, and Army Beta for illiterates or persons
with meager knowledge of English.

Army Alpha consists of eight sections, each containing 12 to
40 questions. Every section begins with easy questions and pn>
gresses to harder ones, so that all persons can answer some ques-
tions, but few can answer all. Test One involves following direc-
tions read aloud by the examiner. For example, the following
figure appears on the test sheet:

The examiner says: "Attention! Look at question 2 where the
circles have numbers in them. When I say cgo' draw a line from
circle 2 to circle 5 that will pass under circle 3 and above circle 4.
.____GO."
Test Two presents 20 arithmetic problems, such as "If an aero-